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SM) HE year and our volume have 
come to an end on the same day. 
Looking back to the closing 
number of several of our pre- 

31 vious volumes, wherein we have 
usually referred to their contents, offered our 
thanks for assistance, made promises for the 
fature, and expressed whatever feeling animated 
us at the moment, we had half resolved not to 
use the same theme again, but to let our 
readers take it all for granted. When it came to 
the push, however, we really could not abandon 
it, It was like giving up a hearty shake of the 
hand,—going away without.a “ good bye,”—and 
we must therefore indulge our weakness, 
though we run the risk of a “pshaw,” or a 
“nish,” from some. There is great safety in 
silence, no doubt; but there is no heartiness in 
it; and we must confess to a yearning for kindly 
feeling, a dash of sentiment—call it sentimen- 
tality if you like,—and a desire to be associated 
occasionally in the minds of our readers with 
thoughts nearer home than those induced only 
by professional dissertations, or the record of 
useful facts. The occasion to show this feeling 
occurs but rarely, and therefore it is that we 
cannot give up the opportunity of briefly ex- 
pressing it which the close of the year affords. 
Rapidly has it passed away, converting will-bes 
into has-beens, and renderimg impossible many 
of our best intentions. Truly,— 

Make vedder traneia o'r Frath’smygis gas 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed.” 
Our younger readers will do well to remember 
that every succeeding year goes faster than the 
last, and that the present moment is the time 
for exertion, the time for thankfulness, the time 
for enjoyment : 
“Arise! for the day is passing, 
While you lie dreaming on ; 
Your brothers are cased in armour, 
And forth to the fight are gone ; 
Your ques in the ranks awaits you ; 
Each man has a part to play ; 
The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day.” 
And where seek enjoyment? “I have lived to 
know,” says Adam Clarke, “ that the greatest 
secret of human happiness is this—never suffer 
your energies fo stagnate. The old adage of 
too many irons in the fire conveys an untruth. 
You cannot have too many—poker, tongs and 
all—keep them all going.” This may not be 
all the truth, but there is a vast deal of truth 
init. We are not of those who say, “The past 
and the future are nothing,” or that— 
hie is me. The Past 
~ ‘ae pom a the rich Future 
The past is still full—full of great teaching, — 
but its value is in its application to the present, 
and to that. whieh the present holds in itself— 
the future. Amongst. its best teachings, is that 
of the usefulness of the beautiful. 

“We should do our utmost,” says Goethe, 
“to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful en- 
courages: itself.” Let it be fully understood 
that the beautiful zs useful, and it will then 
therefore need less.care. “Mid . 

“Phe glare of the brick, 
inery click,” 
we may still keep the mind open to poetical 
Upressions, and strive for a perception of the 
graceful: in fact, without this, the more serious 
business of life will not be so well done :— 
my nourished from eet self-same oe 

We are however, with a vengeance, 

and must end. A comparison between this and 





the Builder worthy of its purposes,—we hope 
the reverse ; and we might point to some essays 
of great. value by able writers and some illustra- 
tions of considerable excellenee. The endea- 
vours which have been made to place truthfully 
before the public the miserable condition of the 
dwellings into which thousands of our fellow 
creatures are crowded, the distressing and abas- 
ing circumstances under which they are forced 
to live, and the pressing necessity which exists 
for the provision of proper dwelling-places, have 
obtained the commendation of some whose good 
opinion is a great reward. The greatest would 
be to know that the object of them had been to 
any extent obtained. In dealing with this 
question we have been forced to say rather 
what was true than what was pleasant. 

“Live with your century,” writes Schiller, 
“but be not its creature; bestow upon your 
contemporaries not what they praise, bat what 
they need.” We have sought humbly to act on 
this advice, and we will not relax m our endea- 
vours. 








NOTES ON THE HISTORY AND CON- 
DITION OF THE BUILDING TRADES. 
MASONS.* 


In our two previous articles we gave a 
cursory glance at /istory in connection with 
the mason trade. In this paper we mean to 
vim. our remarks to its pare’ condition. 
The subjects we especially wis e up ma 
be inated in this way First, the statisttos of 
the trade; second, the trades unions and 
friendly societies connected with it; and third, 
the influence it exercises on the workmen’s 
health. 

We believe there are somewhere about 3,000 
masons in London. We have no au i 
proof to offer for the statement except the united 
testimony of some of the best informed amo: 
the masons themselves. Im Mr. Bohn’s “ Pic- 
torial Handbook of London,” the number is 
stated at 3,471. The term of apprenticeship 

from five to seven years. But that time- 
honoured custom seems to have fallen into dis- 
use and into contempt on the part of the workmen 
as well as their employers. At some future 
opportunity we may perhaps discuss the ques- 
tion of apprenticeships at length; for it is a 
subject of vital importance to the imterests of 
the working classes. The wages of masons are 
from 5s. to 5s. 6d. per day. For more than 
thirty years there has been little or no fluctua 
tion m the rate of wages. At the building of 
Vauxhall-bridge, where one of our informants 
began his labours in London, the day’s wages 
were exactly 5s. per day; and they have stood 
at that rate pretty ev yup to this year, when 
there has been a slight though general advance. 
Sometimes the wages have fallen to 28s. per 
week, but that was m @ period of unusual de- 
pression. On other occasions, where piece- 
work man. gare: te the men, they not unfre- 
quently realised 3/. per week; but these cases 
were rare. On the whole, we believe that 
masons are now better off than they were 
during any of their history since: the termi- 
nation of war; their w are generally 
higher and their hours of: labour are shorter, 
for they mostly leave off work on Saturdays at 
four o’clock—a system of work recently mtro- 
duced into the trade. Throughout the winter 
months the London masons work after dusk 
by gas-light; and thus their w: suffer no 
diminution. But in the cow men suffer 
their a to be reduced 2s. per week rather 
than work by candlelight ; and we are informed 
as @ curious circumstance that in London, an 
attempt to stop this work and reduce the w 
would produce an immediate strike, while in the 
country an attempt to pay the men their full 
day’s wages exact. their full day’s work 
would produce an immediate strike too!. Masons: 
may 


many of the London masons possess a more 


valuable stock. The masters sometimes pay for |;; 





* Bee pp. 709, 753, ante, 
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i before its progress was 
ignalized by a severe and prelradol 
the London masons. 


en: 
all those hands we were known or suspected 
to be connected with it. Had they confined 
themselves to this purely negative course of 
action, it is probable that the spirit of resistance 


and opposition afterwards so developed, 
mapechotiet riers. © Acer 
“ Bricklayers’ Arms,” or the “Hole itt ‘the 
Wall,” im Fleet-street. But they took a p 
tive method of expressing their di 
of the workmen’s combination. A 
prepared, setting forth in the form of a 
tion, that the deponent was not at that ‘ti 


i 


Mir 


other trades union, of whatsoever 
denomination; and this document was 


Be 


round to every mason’s shed in London, for the 
i of the men. Its influences were soon 
felt. It created a perfect storm. <A general 


meeting of the trade was called. i 
es were delivered against the tyranny and 
siete Seu thn Satiting + ak Sir ska 
m m : names 
were struck off the roll of the society. Atl 
there was a strike throughout the 
Tt was kept up for nearly twelve months, and 
ended as strikes usually end, by producing mach 
injury to both sides, and lea the subject 
matter in a worse position tham it stood in at 
first. One curious feature, indeed, was-elicited 
during the course of this strike, which the 
masters ounced scandalous, but i 
seems tous a thing that was only to be: 
Many of the masons signed the document, and 
See ae But they still coritinwed 
be members of the union, and to pay for its 
support. They justified this course under the 
ane i ee 
ity. “ ey 8 to conquer,” t ae" ; 
but the great siabeatane was that re be 
required to do either the one or the other. 
Since that time, there have been some other 
strikes, but we need only refer to one—the 


celebrated strike of the masons at the Housés 
of Parliament. 


; 


vi 


He was a man, it would ap of 

fessional character, but of a temper 
passions. He is to have an- 

swered the application of a mason to attend his 


mother’s funeral in Manchester, with 
words. 


f 
i 
i 
gis 


service to leave the ises, under a threat of 
being committed to the police. These 
at least were i made ; and, af all 
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they resolved to put a stop to it. They held a 
anes, at the Paviors’ Arms, Westminster, 
-and addressed through a secretary a letter to 
‘their employers, which in substance consisted. 
-of a mild remonstrance against the conduct of 
their foreman. The answer of the employers 


was couched in equally courteous terms; but} | 
‘men who are often filled with prejudices and 


they took upon them to justify or excuse his 
ings. They had made inguiry, they said, 

-Into the yr ty mc’ < which we com- 
plained. ey found their representations were 
not correct. They entered into these explana- 
nations, in order to preserve peace and good 
feeling among the men. But they wished it to 
be clearly understood, that they would not be 
subject to such interference in future. The 
men put Soar their evidence, and in another 
letter asked for a personal interview. The in- 
terview took place, and closed in e. The 
men congratulated each other on the extent of 
their success ; and,. indeed, it seemed they had 
_a right to congratulate each other, for from that 
time the foreman ap to have acted with 
ter prudence caution towards them. 

ut at the end of three months the disagree- 
ment was even greater than before. . Another 
letter was — For the first time, omy 
began to use threatening language. “‘ Allen,” 
they said, “has assumed a course of despotic 
tyranny overus. We have been tampered with 
him long—far too long. We have borne 

e yoke until we can bear it no longer. And 

we have come to the determination that we 
will work no longer under him than Saturday.” 
The reply was equally significant ; but it was 
shorter, more decisive. Messrs. Grissell 
‘and Peto were sorry the masons did not appre- 
ciate the consideration they had always expe- 
rienced at their hands. As far as Mr. Allen 
was concerned, they did not consider the cir- 
cumstances such as would warrant their appoint- 
ing another foreman. -The result was soon 
apparent. On the Saturday evening, the men 
demanded and received payment of the “back 
day,” or the day's wages usually left in their 
employers’ hands. On Monday, the 13th 
September, 1841, the whole of the masons at 
work on the Houses of Parliament “turned 
out,” and then the great strike. 

It was asserted by those sepnene to the men, 
that an understan had been come to that 
only so much work should be done in a given 
time, and that any man not conforming to the rules 
Jaid down, should be either fined or sent toCoven- 
try. This led to considerable altercation between 
the foreman and the men, as it was his province 
alone to take serious notice of it, and to discharge 
those men whowere guiltyof it. This he was often 
necessitated to do, and hence some of the ill feel- 
ing which arose between him and the men. The 
employers were anxious to reconcile the difficul- 
ties, but although several points were conceded, 
mothing would satisfy them at last but the dis- 
charge of the foreman. They felt this was so far 
an attempt to subvert the very foundation of their 
authority, that they could not concede it to the 
workmen. They of course reasoned,—If we dis- 

Allen, what security should we have that 
any other foreman will do his duty to us, and 
what security will another foreman have in 
our support? The successful execution of any 
contract mainly depends on the talent and 
vigilance of the foreman: it is the labour de- 
partment in which the risk is mainly concerned. 
A foreman who does his duty to his employers, 
is rarely a favourite with the workmen. Ins 
large work, in particular, unless the cost of the 
labour can be controlled, it is impossible to un- 
dertake work by contract, and it will easily be 
seen how much the public at large are concerned 
in the proper er a master should have 
over the labour of his workmen. We believe 
that half the bankrupt builders become so by 
the /abour, and not by the material. It is the 
. most difficult thing which the builder has to 
contend with—to get, without coercion, a fair 
day’s work from his workmen. The employers 
felt it necessary, therefore, to risk the conse- 
quences of a strike, rather than sacrifice their 
prerogative. Finally, there is no more painful 

ition a man can be placed in than such a posi- 
ion as Allen held. A thousand things annoy him. 
The stones do not turn out well. A moulding 
is chipped. A carving is defaced. . A lintel is 
broken. The inspector is constantly running 


-But they did their best. 
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him close up. His employers talk eternall 

about the lowness of their contract. They ok 
to him to economise their wages, and their ma- 
terial. He must.be the first man on the ground, 
and he must be the last. His mind is tortured 
by unworkable drawings and scantlings~ that 
will not come in. Above all, he has to do with 


hostile intentions. He has the ppy task 
of trying to reconcile two conflicting interests ; 


and God help him! for his task is sometimes a} 


severe one. is 

The Houses of Parliament were now at a 
dead stop. 
Works granted the builders a suspension of 
their contract. They availed themselves of the 
opportunity with consummate skill. Agents 
were despatched all over the country to procure 
fresh masons. Advertisements and } te 
were freely distributed throughout the principal 
towns in England, in Wales, and in Scotland 
Squads of country masons came pouring in at 
every train. The workmen, though anticipating 
this movement, were scarcely prepared for it. 
1 teed = ey despatched 
opposing issued counter ; 

asuuna countrymen not 4 be deceived 
by paltry subterfuges. At last they held.a 
public meeting. On the 5th of November, a 
ipess gathering took place at the Crown and 
chor. It was computed that 4,000 persons 
were present. Hundreds remained outside; 
hundreds went away for want of room. Mr. 
Wakley, M.P. gave his attendance, and spoke 
in favour of their union. Resolutions were 
passed censuring the conduct of their master 
and his foreman. Assurances of sympathy and 
of support came in from several country towns. 
Meanwhile the press had taken up the question. 
The Zimes thundered against the men. The 
Sun made a direct attack on the employers. It 
assumed something of a political aspect. Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government was in power. The 
Chartist movement was approaching its climax. 
It was whispered by some of the most sanguine 
malcontents that the Tory Government. would 
soon be smashed, and that their successors 
‘would employ the masons to finish the Houses. 
‘A daily 7 was to be soon brought out by 
Bronterre O’Brien, which would also smash the 
ape The reeg, spread to the salem 
eq en in the granite quarries of the 
Dattawar tills refused to work because Grisell 
and Peto used the stone. Nelson’s monument 
was stopped in its progress. Punch reported 
that the next generation would see the pedestal 
without looking over the paling. From this 
period the interest began to flag. Winter had 
come round, and the masons were ill prepared 
for its reception. They could resist no — 
provisions were dear; the money was expended ; 
their old places were filled up with natives of 
Scotland and -with Welshmen ; and they could 
never hope to return there. After a few more 
months of feeble mr many of them left 
London in search of employment. 

Thus ended the celebrated strike at the new 
Houses of Parliament, which lasted eight months, 
and which cost the union, it is said, 5,000/.in ster- 
ling money, and the men 10,000/. in lost labour, 
and which was productive of no good whatever, 
but, on the contrary, an incalculable amount of 
evil. Such ‘a strike, we hope, will never occur 
again in London. It opened a breach between 
employers and workmen, and especially between 
foremen and journeymen, which ten years of 
uninterrupted prosperity has been scarcely suffi- 
cient to heal. We wish the working classes in 
the north of England, who are now pursuing 
a similar course with much greater recklessness 
of consequences, would take a lesson from the 
history of this unhappy feud. And let us give 
them another note of warning. During the 
twenty years of its existence the masons’ union, 
we are credibly informed, has spent upwards of 
100,000/.; but their wages have remained at 
the same uninterrupted level. 

We must now glance at the influence which 
this trade exercises on the health of the opera- 
tives. It is now, we hope, tolerably well known 
that a peculiarly fatal disease belongs to this 
trade,—a disease originating from the inju- 
rious action of stone-dust on the lungs. We 
do not think .it will be out of place here 








to give the masons.a concise account of this 







The Commissioners of Woods and |: 
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singularly fatal disease, which we boldly assert 
is of more consequence to them than a knoy. 
ledge of the principles of combination. 

he term PHTHISIS (pronounced ¢isis, derived 
from a Greek verb signifying to consume), jg 
defined as a wasting of the frame from whatever 
cause. But in our day the term is restricted to 
the disease commonly called “pulmonary con. 
sumption.” _ Numerous causes predispose to 
this disease,—hereditary disposition, humidity 
of the climate, colds, dissipation, in short, any- 
thing which —. as a check to the perspi- 
ration. But the great cause of consumption, 
far as we are concerned, is, that of the inhalatin 
of dust and foreign particles of matter into the 
air-passages and the lungs, where they excite 
inflammation, develope tubercules, impede the 
respiration, produce wasting and decay of the 
whole veer and, finally, are the premature 
cause of death. The progress of this disease in 


. | the case of the mason is easily traced. A strong, 


healthy young man enters the shed, and assumes 
the apron and tools. Five years pass away, 
during which time he has, for ten hours a day, 
six days.a week, methodically and systemati 

i -an atmosphere sure. with stone 
dust. The symptoms of tubercular phthisis now 
begin to appear. A short dry cough is per- 
ceived, which at length becomes habitual, andis 
accompanied by a frothy expectoration. Gra. 
dually the yh aces become impeded, and the 
respiration is checked. A sense of straitness, 
accompanied with oppression at the chest, is 
experienced. The Teds becomes gradually 
leaner. A languid indolence is now felt through- 
out the entire frame; and the mind becomes 
ae, and heavy. In this incipient stage the 
patient may continue for many years. But his 
constitution is undermined. He is more than 
usually susceptible of the influences of cold. 
His expectoration increases, and the spit becomes 
thicker and more viscid. At pe , in other 
ten years, the.end draws near. Injured nature 
can no longer maintain the unequal warfare. 
Had some remedy been provided, some pre- 
ventive made use of in the early stages of the 
disease, there would have been grounds pace 
But now all hope is lost. A severe and insuffer- 
able pain is now felt on one side. The pulse 
becomes full, hard, and frequent. Hectic fever 
supervenes. The patient has become a walking 
skeleton. His countenance is altered. His 
cheek bones project, his eyes become hollow, 
his extremities become cold; and then is seen 
the painful and melancholy spectacle of a stro 
man stricken down in the bloom of his manhoo 
by the terrible and insidious ravages of a disease 
peculiar to his business.* 

We confess we can scarcely write on this 
subject with ordinary feelings. How it comes 
that there exists so much ignorance among the 
men, so much neglect among their masters, we 
cannot tell; but it is certain that the same 
usages exist in the trade as existed a hundred 
years back. Close sheds,—the: closer, it would 
seem, the better,—are still the universal rule. 
Now it seems plain, that nothing can be more 
injurious than a confined atmosphere, when that 
atmosphere is attended with effects so fatal. Yet 
ye will scarcely dissuade a mason out of 

elief that the closer his doors are the greater 
his comfort. We need scarcely say that to all 
sufferers from this disease, a strict attention to 
diet, which should be generous; to clothing, 
which should be warm and carefully adapted to 
the season ; and to the preservation of te 
habits, is absolutely indispensable. It is prope! 
to state, that the painful effects we have 
mentioned are chiefly referrible to the working 
of sandstone. Limestone is by no means 80 i 
juons in its influences. Some of the harder 
imestones, indeed, such as esian lime- 
stone used at the Houses of Parliament, are 
scarcely to be distinguished from sandstone 
in this respect. But the soft oolites of Port- 
land and Case act like so much chalk, - 
seem to-be perfectly soluble in the juices, 
the body. Although we do not profess to assign 
the true physiological reason of this, yet we may 
humbly suggest, as a proximate cause of the 

* College are the 
Nero ee eet 
with ne particles of dust-the aooumulatien of many zeats Fe 


some uccount of the disease among the Edinburgh masons, 8° 
“ Builder,” No..657, Vol, x. 
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non-injurious effects of limestone, its solubility 
in the hydrochloric acid which exists in the secre- 
tions of the mucous lining of the air passages, 
and of the carbonic acid which exists in the saliva. 

We must not dismiss the subject without 
some reference to the moustache.* We were 


glad to see on our visit to two or three 


erent Liar nag og herd London — 
are now growing their pretty generally, 
that the fashion is gaining ground, and will soon 
in all probability become universal. The simple 


action of the moustache in such cases is that 
Of a respirator, or more correctly speaking, a 


species of sieve, for intercepting the passage of 
the dust. Besides the respirator Saving’ the 
effect of keeping the lungs clear of foreign 
particles, it Ie also the great advantage of 
peenetring a steady and equable warmth around 
he orifice of the air passages. But we have 
lately dwelt so much on this natural sanitary 


agent, that any further enlargement would seem 


out of place. 


* See, for an account of the origin of the moustache movement, 
No. 563, ante, 








IRON GATE, &c. AT ST. MARTIN’S, 
: COLOGNE. 
Tue enclosure, with gate, represented by our 
engraving, is an canntaae interesting speci- 
—_ of _ a ee in construction, and 
in effect. e drawing was originally con- 
tributed to the Revue ageks de ? Architecture,* 
by M. Desjardins, architect, of Lyons, who con- 
siders it a work of the sixteenth century, though 
showing traces of Gothic art. The ornamental 
bands olay iron) on the solid part of the 
gates, the aspect of work of earlier date, 
and may have been imitated from a more ancient 
example. The gates open as high as the inter- 
mediate cross-rail only: above this, the whole 
is fixed. The bars below the cross-rail stand 
square with the face of the stone plinth, but 
above the rail the bars are twisted, so as to 
stand diagonally. The cornice is formed of 
plate iron. The spike-heads have the form of 
the fleur-de-lis in profile. 





* The Revue Generale de T Architecture is still carried on by 
M. Cesar Daly with vigour and ability. It isa very valuable work. 





REMARKS ON MR. RUSKIN’S LEC- 
TURES ON DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND MODERN PAINTING. 

In mathematical or direct questions not onl 
is dogmatism perley allowable, but alien 
to any case where direct proof is obtainable ; 
it being easy to arrive at a finite conclusion, 
where it is perfectly impossible from the deter- 
minate value of the figures or facts adduced to 
arrive atany other; and, consequently, we 
should treat the individual as a fitting subject 
for a commission of lunacy who gravely asserted 
that a straight line was not the most immediate 
connection between two given points ; or that 
two added to or multiplied by two, made aught 
else than four. In each of these cases the con- 
clusion is self-evident and unconditional, the 
question being one of an absolute nature, and 
consequently, => direct proof. But no 
vehis Tight. al 
in this light. Fi 
rial bodies, ‘shile abet 
the representatives of ideas. With these there 
are no definite values to deal with, and no 
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aggregate of ideas could incontrovertibly and | 


itively determine what true taste in art is. 
t is not sufficient that an art production should 
be generally esteemed beautiful, or in perfectly 
correct taste. . That. it is considered so, is no 
determinate proof of its being so; and the best 
proof of this is, the remarkable ¢ 3 which 
general ideas of taste are continually under- 
going. 

In the case of the arithmetician, he would, in 
fact, be dealing with material bodies of unchange- 
able value: ist, on the contrary, must 
take as his standard of taste that which an edu- 
cated sense of perception defines to him as such : 
and as the amount and character of this per- 
oumiee will vary with the idiosyncrasy of the 
‘individual, according to the peculiar develop- 
ment of the sense, so is it natural that each, 
‘seping as it were through a different medium, 
should arrive at a different result. 

This may be well illustrated by reference to 
the lecturer’s own art deities, Mr. er and Mr. 
Millais. I do not intend entering into the ques, 
tion of the merits of the two painters: must 
humbly submit to the candid consideration of 
your readers, that if there exist but one deter- 
mined, unalterakle, and finite standard of true 
taste, either the one or the other of Mr. 
Ruskin’s art-gods and areh-artists must here- 
after, in the public estimation at least, share 
the lot of the fallen angels. 

The foregoing remark has been called forth 
by certain views and opimions expressed by Mr. 
Ruskin, in his recent leetures, in Edinburgh, on 
Domestic Architecture and Modern Painting. 
In his first lecture on Modern Domestic Archi- 
tecture, according to the detailed report. of 
them in the Scotitsh Press, Mr. Ruskin speaks 
of a certain prevalent character of fenestration ; 
and in advocating the superiority of the Gothic 
arch over the lintel, in the construction of 
windows, remarks, that whilst the former has 
withstood the shock of the earthquake, the 
latter has, within a very limited period, ex- 
hibited a ruinous condition. Now I submit, 
that this is hardly a fair comparison, and like 
many others of his views, is e# parte and pre- 
judiced. In the first place, Mr. Ruskin a 
not inform us of the respective characters of 
the buildings to which he alludes. It is very 
romele that — ae vie so much a. 
‘demns may have been description o 
‘which we see, unfortunately, such numerous 
instances in almost every street in Lo 
.sort of dose habitation,—to be taken immedi- 
,ately. The Gothic structure may, on the con- 
trary, be a building of a much stronger character, 
and far more durably constructed: that it was 
a thoroughly well-constructed edifice, is evident 
from the fact of its having uninjured. 

If we judge correctly, ornamentation should 
be tenet by its fitness, and not, as Mr. 
Ruskin appears to value it—i.e., as totally 
independent of the end to which it is destined. 

We ought not to judge of Greek art by the 
standard of Gothic art, but learn to appreciate 
each by its own intrinsic merits and beauties. 
Why should we reject the because it does 
not possess the flavour of the peach; or deny 
the _— of Port — has not the brisk- 
ness piquancy 0 pagne? To j 
correctly, we must ings and questions 
in their own natural light, and not view them 
through a medium which, whilst it enhances the 
merits of the one, destroys and falsifies the 
other. Mr. Raskin, in quoting certain author- 
ities to support his views, mstances the beautiful 
line of Scott :— 


** Each purpled peak—each flinty spire,” 
and then goes on to say how much the 
of the t and verse would have. 
had Scott substituted for “spire” the word 
‘ pediment,” and made the line ran thus :— 


“ Bach purpled peak—each flinty pediment.” 
Now against such one-sitled, fallacious, and 
unjust reasoning as this, the commonest under- 
standing must revolt. Every one must know 
that Scott, in writing the line, nee prey 
aware that the pointed character of i 
rendered it a term peculiarly fitting and 
ble in Sens vat ane ur of 


scenery, and the term would have 





been inapplicable and absurdly misplaced, and 
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in fact, would have been far better translated 
from Greek to Gothic by using the term “gable- 
end,” which Mr. Ruskin, if acquainted with 
his subject, should have known perfectly well 
to be the Gothic substitute for the Greek 
“pediment.” Let us suppose for a moment 
an inverse reasoning, and adopt the argument 
on Mr. Ruskin’s system of an admirer of Classic 
in lieu of Gothie architecture. How well 
suited to his purpose would he have found those 
noble lines im the fourt 


h canto Byron’s | ficulty that 


perate, and required vigorous remedies ; for to 
_s the patient would have been to increase 

e malady, and resolve a temporary derange- 
ment into a chronic disorder. 

Mr. Ruskin, however, spoke with much 
natural warmth and enthusiasm, when he 
remarked that no difficulty, unless physically 
insurmountable, should prevent our attempt- 
ing to perform what we know to be our duty. 
He said well, “‘It is the work, and not the dif- 


is our business. 


“ Childe Hardld,” where he describes St.; We should, 
Peter’s at Rome with such fervour :-— is weend bing, 
“But lo! the dome, the nae aot wondrous dome. With Bb Maca ‘al pare ae 
ae at cou. mg 5 
Of a sublimer aspect Pp” Learn to labour and to wait. 


In this case, to cast the stigma of ridicule upon 
a style of art to which he was opposed, sup- 
posing the said admirer of the classic school 
were to substitute for “dome” the term 
“ gable-end,” and make the line read thus :-— 


* But lo! the ‘ gable-end,’ the vast and wondrous ‘ gable- 
, end ;?””— ; 
and to bring the absurdity of such a transfor- 
mation as sh yee pot at the s app 
inferiority “inexpressible imbecility” 
Gothic art! If the inspiration of high poetic 
ideas and feelings be a test of the truth of art, 
classic architecture need occupy no secondary 
rank, and in support of this, we wilh again 
quote from “ Childe Harold.” What can ex- 
ceed the beauty of these lines on the Coliseum :— 
** Relic of nobler days and noblest arts, 
Deavoiled yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 


A holiness, apygiing to all hearts, 
To art a model.” 


And yet, in Mr. Ruskin’s idea, the art which 
inspired these noble thoughts is a falsehood and 
a barbarism, simply because, in his opinion, 
“Gothicism ” is the sole element of architectural 
beauty. Oh! ye poor misguided followers of 
Greek art,—ye chasers of phantoms,—ye victims 
of delusion,—ye art heretics;—would ye have 
immortality? — then renounce at once your 


heresies, stasise and embrace our lecturer’s 
“doxy,” follow in the he points out as 
the sole road to fame, d the pediment,’ 
repudiate the frieze, and crown your columms 
with a spire, under of being deemed 
followers of false ines, worshippers of 


—" or propagandists of deliberate false- 
! 


Of the lecturer’s remarks on the comparative 
merits of the Greek and Gothic architectural 
es we will notice only, ex nt, that 
he claims for the Gothic ture the advantage 
of variety. Here again he has made an unjust 
and unfair comparison, as no one having the 
slightest msions to an acquaintance with 
Greek itecture, will for a moment pretend 
that variety isone of its characteristics: onthecon- 


, its pure massiveness and y-marked 
a is entirely racwesiam gs variety, 
which would disturb its character of 
harmony and severe beauty. Now this ve 
character of variety is an almost principal attrn- 
bute of the Gothic style, and serves, by its com- 

ity, to create the vagueness and myster 
Pek ore such marked ieebene in Gothicarch’. 
tecture. In fact, that which lends one of the 


judge erestest charms to the Gothic, would wy cain 


estroy the grand simplicity in which the Gree. 
style is so pre-eminent. 

Mr. Ruskin might as well —- sublime 
grandeur of the mght, for not being lighted 
with the thousand various tints which constitute 
the charm of mid-day splendour. Each has its 
own particular aspect, and that which consti- 
tutes the charm of the one, would certainly 
destroy it in the other. Each has its separate 


standard, by which alone it can be correctly | 
an 


jadged, by which test alone we can fairly 
decide upon its merits in respect of beauty. 

Mr. Ruskin referred also im his lectures to 
the ridicule cast by Cervantes upon the Beau- 
tifal and True ; but he seems to forget that, at 
the time Cervantes wrote his mcomparable 
romance, the step had been taken which alone 
separates the sublime from the ridiculous; and 
that, beyond a doubt, the caustic satire of the 
writer restored the ideas of truth and beauty to | 
healthy channels by administering an invigo- 





rating and wholesome tonic. Doubtless, the 
means were severe ; but the disease was des- 


And in the broad field of truth there ig 
ample room for us all to act without jostling one 
another : each of us will most truly benefit his 
species by rightly and properly sioudlek his 


own interests. 


In conelusion, permit me to remark as a 
useful check to dogmatism in abstract questions, 
that tytanny and despotism are not suited to the 
government of the realm of art, nor can the 
ukases of an autocrat hold exclusive sway over 
taste. W. M. B. 








CITY IMPROVEMENT ACTS AND 
THE COAL TAX. 

Amone the subjects which will be found 
treated of in those uninviting folios, our Statutes 
at Large, that of the improvement of the 
buildings and streets of the city of London 


occupies no inconsiderable part. The pending 


quiry before the a Commissioners, 


in 
and the examination of some of those who are 
conversant with the City rights and claims, and 
articularly the evidence of Mr. Pulling, the 
lealliter. make these Acts cf Parliament matter 
of public interest. Ever since the reign of 
Charles II., when Parliament was called upon 
specially to legislate for the speedy restoration 
of the city of London from the ruins of the 
Great Fire, and for the “better regulation, uni 
formity, and ess of its buildings,” 
extraordinary powers have, from time to time, 
been asked for, and freely conceded, to the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and common council, t 
levy taxes on the good folk of London, for the 
of city improvements. “Old King 
Boal,” ne - industriously, and so - 
partially, during these two centuries, perseve 
pervinck ovine the buildings of the metropolis, 
has, by a sort of wild justice, been forced to 
pay heavy tribute towards these improvements, 
at with very short intervals from the year 
1667 to the present time. The black nuggets 
have really been made to do good service to 
the corporation. From the frequency of appli- 
cations to Parliament by the authorities at 
Guildhall, for further powers, and the immense 
sums which have thus been raised with a view 
to beautify and improve London, one might be 
induced to think that opportunities have not 
been wanting for making it a really m C 
city—rising from the banks of the noble river 
which flows through it, in architectural beauty, 
as, in commercial importance, the first city m 
the world; and if, indeed, we look to the pro- 
visions of the statutes for regulating the re- 
building of this city, when the ravages of the 
pe ire ay om 8 gages et ae 
vantageously used for this OSE, 
comes difficult to conceive how Yondoe, situated 
as it is, on a risi ound, on the c of 
such a river, with unrivalled building facilities, 
with all the architectural talent of Europe at 
the command of its municipality, and immense 
funds, devoted by Parliament for the purpose, 
could avoid being the most magnificent and 
perfect of modern cities. ; 
The Fire of London destroyed, with much 
ersonal wealth, a mass of habitations, W 
disease = Nar = ge and ba reser 
re side by side with commercial pi 
snfeivi prodigality. To enable the lord mayot, 
aldermen, and common council to secure the 
restoration of the city, the imperial seat of the 
kingdom, and renowned for trade and commerce 
throughout the world,” the Parliament of the 
sexioral Charles granted to the corporation ® 
revenue for twenty years, from all coa brought 


into the port of ndon, or the river Thames, 
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within the liberty of the city; and the corpo- |fidence, to be whol! unintelligible to 


ration, who are conservators of the Thames, 
were express], uired to embank the river 
from London-bridge to the Temple, and to leave 
the embanked space as an * n quay “for the 
benefit and accommodation of trade, and other 

conveniences :” and various regulations 
were specifically prescribed by the a, 
to secure this amongst other objects. The cor- 
poration of London no doubt duly levied the 
tax upon coals, and, no doubt, expended in 
bricks and mortar a good portion of the amount 
—with what architect success, those who 


were acquainted with the City a quarter of a 
century ago, are best able to ju ge. Thezeal for 
architectural improvements, however, subsided ; 


the old abuses of inconvenient and crowded build- 
ings in every available space, were winked at by 
the civic officers. The Thames A psoeriem TH 
was turned to mere purposes of corporation 
rofit, by the perl being let on building 
eases, and the “open spaces for markets,” 
which had been granted to the corporation on 
trust, became, as good old Smithfield can testify, 
closed in as fast as tenders for building 
leases met the City’s eye. The coal tax, how- 
ever, long survived the Thames embankment 
and the open a spoken of in the Acts of 
Parliament. The facility of raising ea by 
indirect taxation, when once sanctioned by 
Parliament, was too tempting for the corpora- 
tion not to induce them to to a 2 “am 
urposes than those it was originally designe 
for. As soon as the corporation income oon 
coal had ceased, by virtue of the provisions of 
the statutes for rebuilding the city, the mag- 
nates at Guildhall got rather extensively into 
debt. It had been an old practice of the Court 
of Aldermen to take under their paternal care 
the o of citizens who left goodly estates 
behind them, and, in 1692, there was a deficiency 
of nearly half a million of the orphans’ money 
in the City chamber, and the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen presented a petition to Parliament, 
stating, that— 

“ Finding it impossible for the government of this 
city to be supported under the burthen of so great a 
debt, they had thou + it their duty from time to 
time to apply th ves to the wisdom of Parliament 
for proper remedies for such a grievance, in regard it 
is the ease of the capital city of the kingdom, in 
support and welfare the whole nation is con- 
, and the Court of Aldermen humbly hope that 

be rightly understood that the debt has not 
incurred nor augmented by their default, negli- 
genee, or expense, they serving the city freely, at their 
own cost, without eating or drinking at the city’s 
charge, as has been untruly suggested, and they have 
been, and are, incessant in their care and endeavours 
to make the utmost improvement of all that belongs 
to the city, only for the benefit of the orphans, and 
are now humble solicitors to the Parliament, not for 
any interest or b of their own, but for the 
relief of the distressed, and the quiet and support of 
the government.” 


Thereupon the king and queen, lords, and 
commons, did enact, that the corporation should, 
in order to pay off their, debt, be empowered to 
tax,—first, the personal property of the in- 
habitants of the city; secondly, the public 
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lamps; thirdly, the apprentices and freemen; 
fourthly, wine _——. into the port of London ; 
and , coal; and the coal duty now became a 


anent charge, for the corporation obtained a 
of 4d. per.ton for ever, for their own use, 
in addition to their rang charges, and a 
further duty of 6d. per ton for fifty years. We 
were almost fi ing to mention that the 
journals of the House of Commons, after the 
passing of this Act, inform us, that there was, 
as in the recent instance of the last City Coal- 
tax Act, a sort of post mortem inquiry into the 
manner of passing it, and we there find on the 
report of the committee the ominous resolution, 
that “Sir John Trevor, late speaker of this 
ing guilty of a high crime and mis- 
! , ees pene ss thenmed 
aya from the city of London, after passing 
Orphans’ be expelled this House.” 
The mode in which this precious system of 
thus begun and continued by succes- 
to our time, has on increas- 
in the publie mind. The City 
i e said, by those who from their com- 
mercial habits are competent to speak with con- 


| 





sap yt 
and yet the Legislature has, from the time of the 
first. impost to the period of the last Improve- 
ment Act, ‘euaieed accounts to be kept open 
for the general inspection of any inhabitant. 
We should like much to have a fair debtor and 
creditor account of the coal revenue, and, 
having to pay heavily for coal, and being in- 
terested in building matters generally, we should, 
above all things, like to see a return of the 
amount of money raised by taxation for “im- 
provements,” and see what has been done with 
it, and for it; and whether the rents of those 
numerous plots of ground which have from time 
to time been let on building leases by the cor- 
poration, after a city improvement, do actually 
go towards the improvement expenses, or whether 
they have accidentally come to form part of the 
vested rights of the corporation. 





SCENERY AND SIGHTS. 


Royal Haymarket Theatre-—Mr. W. Callcott 
has painted some exceedingly good scenery for 
Mr. Buckstone’s pantomime “ Harlequin an 
the Three Bears,” especially a “ Ruined Abbey,” 
where the moon illumines the broken tracery of 
a window, and which changes to the Lotus 
Lake and waterfalls. This is a very clever 
work indeed ; the waterfalls and distance are 
capitally managed. The last scene of the in- 
troduction, called in the bill a Fairy Raft, in- 
troduces a brilliant mass of colour, but it wants 
gradation ; the contrasts are too violent. 

Royal Iyceum Theatre. — As usual Mr. 
Planché has furnished a most successful enter- 
tainment here; it is entitled, “Once upon a 
time there were two kings,” and affords oppor- 
tunities for the application of splendid scenery, 
costume, and accompaniments, which have been 
fully taken advantage of. Those critics who, while 
admitting its elegance, complain that it isdeficient 
in boisterous allusions to current topics, evidently 
mistake the author’s views. In these composi- 
tions, which stand quite by themselves, Mr. 
Planché has always carefully avoided allusions 
and fun depending on passing events and slang, 
a comparatively easy task, and has striven 
deal with what is permanent, we may almost 
say universal. The result is, they can be 
a anywhere at any time. We must keep, 

owever, to our special province, first saying, as 
an aside, that Madame estris has rejuvenesced, 
and is in excellent voice. The scenery with 
which Mr. Beverley carries out the author’s 
views in these extravaganzas, is of two kinds, 
pictorial and mechanical ; and in both ped 
ments on the present occasion, he has fully 
equalled the best of his former efforts. Nothing 
more beautiful under the first head can be 
desired, than the opening and closing scenes of 
the first act, one a port, the vessels with gaily 
ornamented sails, such as E. W. Cooke delights 
to paint; the other, a “Sea-weed Bower,” 
wherein real forms are expanded and idealized 
deliciously. The “last scene of all which ends 
this fairy history,” unites, as we have said, the 
mechanical with the pictorial, and in this we 
must consider the descending fairies, and the 
concentration of positive colour in the two 
bunches of flowers, triumphs of skill. 

Burford’s Panorama.—To fall in with the 
current topic, Mr. Burford, assisted by Mr. 
Henry Selous, has given the public a view of 
Constantinople, with its European and Asiatic 
suburbs. It has been painted from drawi 
made on the spot, by Mr. W. J. Smith, the 
architect of the Sultan’s Kiosk, illustrated in 
our pages a short time ago. It may safely be 
pronounced one of the best of Mr. Burford’s 
views, and that is high praise. From the 
Seraskier’s tower, where the spectator is sup- 
posed to stand, the beauty of Stamboul is 
strikingly ne 9 Every part of the picture 
is charming, but that 


rtion represent 
fine harbour of the Golden Horn (with pelden 


the 
go 
sky to match), the floating-bridge, the risi 
ground crowded with and came the lofty 
tower of Galata, with Pera still higher above, 
and its cypress-covered cemeteries, we should 
like to frame and take away to enliven all suc- 
ceeding winter days. 

Wyld’s Great Globe.—A collectionof costumes 
and arms collected during the late Arctic ex- 
peditions, has been added to the museum here, 


dj as nearly naturalized in 


and in the lectures which are daily given in the. 
lobe, a large amount of useful information on 

e subject is communicated. We listened to 
one of these on Monday last, with much plea- 
sure and advantage. 

Gallery of ‘Uustration, Regent-street —Here 
there has been a view of part of Constantinople 
for some time, and one of St. Pete h, to 
com with it. Messrs. Grieve and Telbin 
have now added a series of truthful views on 
authorities principally contributed by Captai 
Inglefield, to illustrate a lecture on the North- 
West Passage. The scene in which the effect of 
the aurora is shown, and a second, wherein the 
moon rises, and brings into view the 
masses of ice around, are parti effective. 
i Me 0 a as the objects are Eo ytsets: 
clearly an we sw wo 
be the case there. The darama of the Ocean 
Route is exhibited with the new views. 








THE CONTINUATORS OF VASARI. 
Vasari’s great work may be considered now 
i and known to 
Sods! deonyn -aienion Son'petehuemiied 
erlin, deserves attention for i 
and digested a mass of materials, 
which struct us on matters analogous and col- 
lateral to the endeavours of Vasari. The mate- 
rials for such a work are most ample, of which . 
we shall mention the chief. is, first, 
Battari’s fine work, “ Rad@olta di lettere sulla,” 
&c.—‘A Collection of Letters on Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, written by the most 
celebrated Artists of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, and continued up to the 
resent time. Milan, 1822—1825, 8 vols. 8vo.” 
ere an immense mass of the most interesting 
information is laid chaotically before the reader. 
Next to Battari, Gaye’s work is to be men- 
tioned, entitled “Carteggio inedito d’artisti sci 
secoli xiv. xv, e xvi.” —“ Unedited Chartersof the 
Artists of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, Firenze, 1840, vol. iii.” Here most 
valuable notices on the origin and of 
many of the greatest art-works of medimval 
Italy have been d coneisely. The last 
work to be mentioned had but few readers 
beyond the confines of Italy. It is ‘‘ Gualandi, 
memorie,”—*‘Original Italian Memoirs ag tg 
ing the Fine Arts. Bologna, 1840—1845, livres 
i—vi.” Dr. Guhl has translated and arranged 
re “ — documents, and added thereto pee 
of the m Fehr | observations of hi 
own, on the art history and the art-mind of those. 
times. Dr. G. proposes to collect in a second 
volume the letters of German, French, Flemish, 
and Italian Artists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. ~ 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ART INTELLIGENCE. 


Dresden Philanthropic Building Assceiation. 
—The increase of homeless people amongst the 
even scanty population, has given ‘rise to the 
above establishment. Its chief aim will be the 
building of small tenements for the working 
sea to the : rv of other iP tome 

proved, that ing ri 
honestly to work, vubstental att yer 
syneree ion May a without any 
oss to the speculators, and allowing them even 
the usual per-centage for the outlay of capital. 

Complete Perforation of the Alps by Roads and 
Railways.—V ery often, what has not been done 
by any higher inducement, is done for interests 
sake. Thus, the conflicting interests of Sardinia, 


Austria, and he Alpe te will open a Doo ag so 
passages over the Alps, in fine, to the 
cause of civilization. A new road has been 


made from Val Camonica, over Aprica, to 
Tirano, conjointly with the completion of that 
over the ina, which will lead direct from 
the Engadin to Tirano,—a new radius of 
Alpine communication. 

unich.—General Exhibition of Pictures.— 
The Kinstler Genossenschaft of Munich, a sort 
of art-guild lately established, have decided on 
the holding of the above exhibition during that 
of the Zoll-Verein, from which oil paintings axe 
excluded. Besides a sort of prizes drawing, the 





entrance-fees are to be devoted to the 


‘of pictures and encouragement of native artists. 
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dinctan Mies tk oft ngehirel a 
, of the new 0 . 
horn, is uninterruptedly proceeded with under 
the direction of the e r Cavaliere Poirel. 


Already on the south side blocks of rock 
are seen above the water, and s farther on 
show the extent of the work. e new break- 


water forms an arc, igmon | almost straight 
from south to north in ale of 1,000 métres, 
which will completely shelter the harbour from 
those gales to which it has been hitherto sub- 
jected. The two ends will be protected by 
forts and lights of the fourth class. The costs 
are estimated at six millions of lire, and when 
completed, another similar structure on the 
north side is to be added, making Leghorn the 
first harbour of Italy. 

Munich—New Order of Science and Art.— 
In imitation of King Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia, Maximilian of Bavaria has created the 
above new order. Amongst the names of the 
members of the chapter of that order, we find 
Kaulbach, Klenze, Liebig, &c. The number of 
knights of the Maximilian Order of Science and 
Art is not to exceed one hundred. 








CONSTRUCTION OF A RESERVOIR AT 
GREAT MALVERN. 
LAW OF FLUIDS. 

Tae “Town Commissioners” of Great Mal- 
vern are building a number of tanks for the 
collection and omar of the water 
which springs from thé Hills, for the supply of 
the increasing wants of the population. dne 
of these is an immense collection of brick and 
mortar, built up at a great cost to the rate- 
payers of this small place. It is an oblong tank, 
about 200 feet in length, 50 feet in width, and 
30 feet deep, built on the slope of a hill, 
the top being on one side a little below the 
surface of the ground, and on the other side a 
little above it. 

Within the four boundary walls are built 
four solid 9-inch brick walls, the whole length 
of the tank, and of the same height as the exte- 
rior walls, and seven walls of a similar thickness 
and height at equal intervals across the whole 
width ; a dividing it into forty equal com- 

ents. 

‘ Each, of these inner walls, however, is pierced 
with a large aperture, so that the water flows 
freely over the whole area. 

Now, this work being situated by the high- 
way side, and as, with all these walls crossing 
each other, it looks very unlike a reservoir, 
passers-by naturally inquire what it may be 
intended for; and on being told, ask the cui 
bono of all the interior net-work of brick and 
mortar, as I did the other day. 

To all inquirers the clerk of the works replies, 
as he didto me,—“* Why, sir, these walls inside 
are to lessen the pressure against the outside 
walls, which would otherwise be unable to bear 
the weight of water.” 

‘ Now, sir, I believe it is a simple principle in 
hydrostatics, that the pressure on any given 
area of the vertical side of a vessel containi 
fluid depends entirely on the depth of that area 
below the surface of the fluid, and not at all on 
the size of the vessel. Or that the whole pres- 
sure against the side of a vessel fui of water 
is equal to the weight of a column of water 
whose base is equal to the surface pressed, and 
its altitude equal to half the depth of the water. 

In other words, that the whole lateral pres- 
sure at a given depth on a given area of the 
vertical side of a vessel containing fluid, is the 
same, whether that vessel be a square yard in 


extent, or a square acre. 
This being the case, the inner walls (even if 
the com ents were entirely separated, 


which they are not) can have no effect in lessen- 
ing the pressure on the outer walls: on the 
contrary, they must very much increase it, and 
so weaken them; because, in order to contain 
the same quantity of water, the tank must be 
three or four feet deeper. - 

What, then, I can be the use of this 


mass of brick-work inside? I know not who 
is the engineer or builder. 

_ If this should meet his eye, perhaps he will 
inform us whether the superintendent of the 
work gives a proper answer to the many inqui- 
sitive passers-by, who are confounded at what 





they see; and some of them, who think they 
have a little theoretical knowledge, still more 


at the answer which they receive. | imposing gee. Nor is there an 
or medisv 


Or, if not, that, to prevent further mistake 
and misrepresentation, he will furnish him with 
the right one, and give some explanation which 
may satisfy the grumbling ratepayers, 5 yours, 








WICKES’ SPIRES AND TOWERS. 


Tue excellent series of drawings of ont 
exhibited by Mr. Charles Wickes at the Royal 
Institute of Architects some time ago, and then 
described by us with commendation, have been 
lithographed, and, preceded by an essay on the 
Architecture of the Middle Ages, and its spire- 
growth, form a folio volume of great interest 
and beauty.* It comprises forty-one subjects 
in twenty-six plates. To meet the requirements 
of the profession, the views are in outline in 
the volume before us; but an edition will be 
issued forthwith in shaded and tinted litho- 
graphy. ‘The present volume does not contain 
any leadeigtive particulars of the examples 
ven; but the author promises to supply this 

eficiency in a second volume, already in a for- 
ward state, which is to be devoted more par- 
ticularly to towers. 

Mr. Wickes adopts Rickman’s classification, 
Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular ; 
but commences the Decorated. period one reign 
earlier, namely, from the year 1272, so as to 
make this include the geometrical period. It 
would have been better had he given the ex- 
amples of that period a separate division. In 
his essay, he traces succinctly and sensibly the 
changes which occurred in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture as the aspiring gt was developed. 
In the Early English style, the tower and spire 
soar away to the clouds,— 

“And that the spire may seem to grow out 
of its support, and no break otcur to the eye in 
its upward ascent, it is either made to overhang 
the tower by small projecting eaves, or where 
this, from the bal shape of the spire, is 
impossible, pyramidal masses of masonry, 
tochunioally termed Broaches, inclining from the 
angles of the tower, unite the two together. 
Pinnacles are also employed to fill up the vacant 
space, sometimes in connection with, sometimes 
in place of, the broaches. 

“We are led, lastly, to remark on the dimi- 
nished breadth, and increased, and often bold, 
projection of the buttresses. They also assume 
the pyramidal form, mounting in stages, and 
terminating in a triangular or pedimental head. 
And the wall being diminished in thickness, 
while the weight it has to sustain is much 
increased, a new feature now makes its appear- 
ance, the flying buttress, designed to assist in 
carrying down the weight of the stone vaulting 
to the ground. . The introduction of this member 
exhibits the pyramidal line in a fresh direction, 
and shows how wonderfully well the old archi- 
tects could satisfy the demands made on their 
structural skill, and with what consummate 
taste they could make a neces feature of 
prrady ard goer y i he A oe sub- 
sidiary to, the esign of the building.” 

With a centalh amprocistii of the Decorated, 
our author prefers the Perpendicular, and enters 
a claim which we cannot indorse, that it should 
be recognized “‘ in this, the nineteenth century, 
as our national style.” He considers that it is 
equally suited to the modest village church and 
to the stately cathedral, and urges that,— 
“This can be said of no previous period. The 
Early English, and the Decorated, regnite eat 
nicety of design and execution to exhibit them 
in their purity, and involve, in consequence, an 
expenditure which the retired hamlet or poverty- 
stricken suburb may be utterly unable to meet ; 
= if these principles be aeadoned. a mean 
and meagre building 
Perpendicular, on the contrary, with its broad, 
continuous, and plain raoage its simple 
window-tracery, its squareness of outline, that 
admits of being so readily satisfied, can be 
employed with a rigid economy of outlay, and a 
certainty of success in the result; and any 





* “Titustrations of the Spires and Towers of the Mediseval 
Churches of England ; preceded by some Observations on the 
Architecture of the Middle Ages and its Spire Growth.” By 
a Wickes, Architect. London: Weale; and Ackerman 
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will be produced. The 


| degree of richness that may be desired can be, 


at all times, introduced with effect into more 
i i i style, 
classi al, ancient or mo ee 
which such scope is allowed for originality and 
freedom of design: The various forms found 
in roof and gable, arch and window, shaft and 
pier, tower and spire, offer the greatest latitude 
te the professional student, and, at the same 
| time, the wide field of still further improvement 
is Fines out before him.” . 

ongst the examples which are given, we 
‘may mention the fine Early English spires of 
St. Mary, at Stamford, and i. Peter’s, Rounds, 
Northamptonshire; St. Wulfran’s, Grantham 
(geometrical); Salisbury Cathedral; Peter. 
‘borough ; All Saints’, Stamford; St. Peter’s, 
| Oundle; St. Michael’s, Coventry, &c. The 
view of Redcliffe Tower does not convey a just. 
idea of its extraordinary beauty (we never saw 
a drawing that did). As an example of the 
mode in which the views are treated, we have 
engraved one of them /ac-simile, namely, that of 
St James’s Church, at Louth, a good example of 
the perpendicular period, with fine turrets at the 
foot of the spire. 


Mr. Wickes maintains, with excusable par- 
tiality, the superiority of English Gothic over 
that of other countries, and shows an enthu- 
silastic admiration of the structures he has de- 
picted so well. “Follow upward,” says he, 
“yon lofty tower, or gently tapering spire: its 
foundations are on earth, but it soars away to 
heaven. Buttresses and pinnacles, pointed 
arches and tall gables, or hale vertical lines 
seen in the mullions of the windows and tracery 
of the walls, lead the eye away in the same 
direction. All the different parts of this match- 
less fabric, all the countless varieties of outline 
and detail, for which it is so conspicuous, aim 
each of them, with greater or less success, at 
the carrying out of the one idea, which is, in- 
deed, the soul of all,—a well-defined conception 
of aspiring majesty, and of vertical extension,— 
seeming to embody that great lesson of our 
faith,—‘ Set your shiudine on things above, not 
on things of the earth.’ Nor is this all: 
7 we within. Now a greater solemnity 
and awe of feeling steal over us. The stony 
massiveness of everything, above, around, be- 
neath, subdues, and, at first, almost chills the 
heart. Mighty pillars, walls of massive thick- 
ness, lofty roof, the long vista of the nave, con- 
tinued in the choir, and then spreading on and 
on, in ‘awful perspective,’: till lost in the far 
distance, are all, overpowering. In vain the eye 
seeks to discover a limit tothe building, and to 
‘thrid its intricate defiles.”’ «Place yoursel 
where you will, the view is boundless. Whethef 
you look to the apertures of the triforium, th 
dark passages of the clerestory, the branchin 
transepts, the receding aisles, the chapels that® 
ever and anon, open unexpectedly on the view,» 
there is something further on than you can see: 
mazes unexplored and interminable are con- 
tinually s ting themselves to the mind. At 
the same time, ‘a dim religious light’ struggles: 
through the painted glass of the windows, and 
helps to solemnize the mind, and attune it to 
devotional thoughts.” 

‘What we have said will show that we con- 
sider Mr. Wickes’s book a very creditable pro 
duction, notwithstanding the author did com- 
mence it beardless, imberbis adhuc, as he 
expresses it, and we hope it will Yay the 
corner-stone on which he may build up fame. 
and fortune. 


es 











INDURATION OF STONE. 

In support of Mr. Godwin’s observations at the 
Insiitute as to Hutchison’s for indurating 
stone, we have received several favourable statements. 
Mr. N. E. Stevens, an architect of that neighbour- 
hood, says that although it is true that owing, as he 
believes, to ignorance or neglect on the part of the. 
workmen employed, ‘some of the early specimens of 
paving failed ; the solution had not been allowed to. 
penetrate the stone to a greater extent than one-fifth 
or one-fourth of an inch, instead of passing entirely 
through the stone. He is now, after careful watch- 
ing, quite satisfied as to the advantage of the 
process. Sir Roderick Murchison, too, has give 
strong testimony in its fayour. A font of soft sand- 
stone thus indurated, we are told, has been recently 
put up by the patentee in the church at Staines. 
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SPIRE OF ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, LOUTH. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE APPLICATION 
OF PAINTED GLASS. 

Tuts question was discussed at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, on the 12th inst. 
and was opened by Mr. Trotman, who proceeded 
to describe the subjects in chronological order. 
The first was one of a séries of four subjects 

to the history of Christ, from the 
church of Rivenhall, Essex, which had been 
procured from Tours some years ago by the pre- 
sent vicar, for the decoration of the church. 
These specimens dated from about the beginning 
of the twelfth century. The whole of the ground 
colour was a rich bright blue: a quantity of 
green was intermixed with this in the figures, 
and great relief and brilliancy were given to the 
design by the introduction of characteristic lines 
of white. Mr. Trotman next referred to similar 
specimensfrom Canterbury Cathedral, and to four 
subjects from York Cathedral, the most perfect, 
out of seven, representing the corporeal Acts of 
Mercy — r i oo ~ ad — 
Visi e Sick, &. 0 e drawi 
of en, Bh in the church of West Wickham, 
Kent, representing the Virgin and Infant Sa- 
viour, pe the Virgin and St. Anne, were next 
noticed ; these being of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. A Nativity from Great Mal- 
vern Church ; one of the heraldic badges from 
the east end of ova the VIII.’s Chapel ; the 
Visit of the Queen of Sheba to King > wrath 
from Fairford Church, Gloucestershire; and anin- 
teresting specimen from the Hammermen’s Chapel 
in the Cowgate, Edinburgh, representing the 
National Arms of Scotland (“the Scottish 
Lion”), were then referred to and described ; 
and Mr. Trotman further directed attention to 
a series of small drawings of painted glass from 
the continent, including specimens from Paris, 
Rouen, Brussels, Cologne, &. Mr. Trotman 
expressed his concurrence in the views of Mr. 
inston generally, and regretted that some 
false principles should have been promulgated 
on the subject of glass painting by Mr. Red- 
grave, in the catalogue of the contents of 
the Museum of Ornamental Art, that gentleman 
— objected to the introduction of shadows, 
and observed that “glass painting should con- 
sist of flat tints without shadow.” On the 
contrary, he (Mr. Trotman) considered that if 
shadow were to be omitted, there must be an 
end of glass-painting ; and certainly the folds of 
drapery, &c. could not be better represented by 
outline than by shadow, especially as painted 
windows must be seen from a great distance. 
The real question was, to what extent the prin- 
ciple of shadow and rotundity should be carried. 
Some of the medallions in Canterbury Cathedral 
were in simple outline, whilst the east window 
of St. Bride’s Church (the Descent from the Cross, 
y Mass, after Rubens) was remarkable for depth 
of shadow; and each of these alike failed to 
realise the resources of glass-painting. The 
object to be attained was the highest degree of 
y consistent with a high degree of art ; 
and he therefore could not sufficiently admire 
the sentiments of Mr. Winston, who had given 
a severe blow to the merely antiquarian view of 
the subject, and to the fallacy of direct imitation 
of medieval i gw inting. Ward and Nixon, 
in their work at Westminster Abbey, were to 
be commended for not adhering too rigidly to 
the old models, although they had not succeeded 
in developing all the resources of the art. As 
a general ger a in order to insure that bril- 
liancy which glass offered, it was necessary to 
treat every subject with considerable subdivi- 
sion, and great attention to detail. In some 
modern glass-painting much of the interest was 
lost by a of accessories and details, and 
the modern glass at Cologne Cathedral was ob- 
jectionable in this respect, as it consisted of 
single figures with large masses of drapery. By 
su 1 he meant a more ciiaplionted 
of on than was necessary in any other 
kind of painting. Thus the Church of St. Vin- 


cent de Paul, at Paris, — some of the 
finest specimens of modern glass; but from 
the figures being too and occupying 





each one window, the subjects were less 
and less brilliancy was obtained, 

treatment. would have in- 

The effect of colossal figures in 


than a di 
sured. 








glass-painting tended to diminish the apparent 
tude of the ing, and was exemplified 
at the east end of the of Bton Callege, 
where the windows of Mr. Willement had an 
injurious effect. Upon the whole, he considered 
it would be very wrong to study the specimens 
exhibited with a servile regard to precedent, but 
rather as offering so many steps towards the 
attainment of a good and effective style. The 
— figure must be pcs essential, either 
or in groups, as windows represen’ 
only foi , &c. could not be interesting, an 


should rather be classed as ornamentation than |i 


art. The subjects should be on as small a scale 
as was consistent with distinctness ; and, so long 
as the necessary brillianey was not detract 
from, there was no limit to the application of 
shadow. Useful hints might be taken from 
sculpture in relievo, and from such works as the 
bronze A cme by Ghiberti, at Florence; care 
being taken to render the figures important and 
the accessories subordinate. 

The Rev. J. L. Petit, honorary member, con- 
curred with Mr. Winston, whose object, it ap- 
peared, was to combine the merits of the glass 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with a 
degree of art and beauty not then obtained ; and 
in so doing he would not violate the principles 
of that era, when the artists got the best models 
and drew as well as they could. Servile imita- 
tion should be scrupulously avoided, and if 
works of art of a high character were unsuited 
to Gothic buildings, then the Gothic was not the 
style for the age. The architect should make 
himself independent of the painter and the 
sculptor ; but when their aid was offered in the 
finest art, he should be able to exalt that art, 
and so to place the specimens of it that they 
should appear exalted even in their, subordina- 
tion to fhe architect. Thus the Grecian, the 
Roman, and the Italian styles, admitted of the 
application of art in its highest character ; and 
so the Medieval architecture admitted the best 
specimens of art that could then be obtained. 

, on the contrary, at the present time, Gothic 
and the highest art were incompatible, that style 
ought not to be pursued. Architects snould 
endeavour to revive, to modify, and to improve 
it ; but if they could not make it a noble style, 
let it be abandoned. 

Mr. E. T. Parris, visitor, drew attention to 
the cartoons of Raffaelle as being, in his opinion, 
composed upon principles similar to those which 
should regulate glass-painting. In those works 
every relief was gained by an a me of 
colour, rather than by shadow; and, as in the 
best stained glass, the horizon was very hi 
its lime being always broken by colour or form 
of some sort—in one instance by a house on 
fire, the object of introducing which could only 
proceed from some artistic ess He fully 

eed with the remarks of Mr. Winston. 

any painted glass windows had been erected 
from his (Mr. Parris’) designs, but he was 
generally trammelled by the person who had the 
order. He had declined the work at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, executed by Mr. Nixon, for this 
reason. 

Mr. Papworth, Fellow, observed that the dis- 
cussion had been directed rather to the best 
styles of glass-painting for Medieval architec- 
ture, than to “the proper application of painted 
glass to buildings in various styles of architec- 
ture.” The question to be laid before them by 
Mr. Winston, was whether they ought to have 
any staimed glass at all. Stained glass either 
was or was not a necessity to the architect, and 
it would be well to settle this as a principle. In 
the majority of the works of modern architects 
the pry was a difficult one. They could 
not all build churches and fill the windows with 
stained glass, or decorate old churches in the 
same way, their business being rather with a 
great variety of public and domestic buildings ; 
and the difficulty was whether painted was 

licable to domestic uses, amit i style 
should be adopted. The reply to this question 
would answer the previous ae Ba oss 
they were to have painted glass at all. He con- 
sidered there was pat eal of merit in that 
been introduced 


kind of glass which _— Bese: 

i , consisting chiefly o: glass, 
( ather omaments painted 

upon it. Probably Mr. Winston wi state 


plicable to the wants and purposes of the 
sent da ‘ sia 


one variety of esa which 
had not been referred to. i lh Be 


in the minor towns of Central Italy, and 
Seri art a en 
mth century, on i 
rent principles to any png ind. They Te- 
sembled in general design the ish glass of 
the thirteenth century, but instead of the 
colours being arranged in small lines, they were 
introduced in masses, giving a broad 
effect of colour. Figures were i but 
sparingly, and small; which was re- 
markable, considering the perfection in 


the fine arts at that period. Mr. Bailey referred 
to ee at Arezzo, Perugia, and Assisi. 
With regard to the question of the style of art 
suitable to painted glass, he believed that a 
finished pictorial composition was not suited 
to that material. In 8. Petronio, at Bologna, 
two of the grandest figures designed by Michael- 


lo, were introduced in stained , With a 
great deal of light and shade, a 
most unpleasant effect. Mr. Winston did not 
object to shadows, perspective, and even land- 
scape back-grounds, but it required study 
to know what effect a picture would have, and 


whether it was a fit subject to permit the pas- 
sage of light. None of our best artists would 
like a good picture to be placed in the situation 
of a painted blind. Architects often neglected 
to consider where they should place painted 
windows, and a very bad effect was sometimes 
produced by having them at the level of the 
eye. A grand and broad effect of colour should 
be sought for rather than a result resembli 
patch-work ; and the architect should i 
remember the importance of painted wmdows, 
as striking the immediate attention of the spec- 
tator on entering the building; and, conse- 
quently, if these were too much elaborated, 

must detract from the effect of the building 
itself. 

Mr. Twining, visitor, was of opinion that 
stained glass should not be made to com 
with oil paintings, but should be rather of an 
ornamental character. Painted windows being 
generally placed at a considerable height, were 
not adapted by position to receive representa 
tions of landscapes,—especially of flat scenery ; 
and moreover architectural subjects seen in an 
elevated position must be represented by false 

erspective. The representation of groups on 
ifferent panes was objectionable, because the 


high, | metallic slips which formed their outlines, were 


necessarily of the same thickness t . 
Be Hesketh, Fellow, — attention to some 
containing a series of original illumina- 
tions from MSS. on vellum, collected by Maj 
Maedonald in Arabia, Syria, and Italy. 
beauty of these illuminations, and the principles 
m which they were designed and coloured, 
clninahiy per them for er cager peed 
inting. erence to paucity o 
sagen Bp iegg aapetie® a the meta- 
awe subjects ——s in t el 
such, for instance, as meeting Righteous- 
ness and Peace; and many others, which Flax- 
man had mentioned as never having been treated 
by artists. 
ed that a 


Mr. Talbot Bury, Fellow, 
hitherto been 
brought to bear upon glass-painting. He agreed 


sufficient amount of talent had 
with Mr. Winston that those in which 
the light was centralized were failures, because 
‘the objects represented must be transparent or 
semi-transparent. One obstacle to enlisting 
talented artists as glass-painters arose from the 
pane, Se creas Pee ss of 
= ne ead tating th ge al 
—or imi em. 
futon a would not be f 
, or by any rules or dogmas as to the 


style of drawing he should adopt. The advice of 
the artist was too often and 


would not give sufficient remuneration is 
work : that was the true cause of the inferiori 
of the art. It had become a matter of coi 

tion, and the person who gave the most 

and the most colour for u , was em- 
ployed, without regard to merit. iv 
committees, and the clergy, were alike ignorant 


rid 





with atabesques 
ether he thought that kind of painting ap-| 








of the principles of the art, and were too often 
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influenced by a mere prejudice in favour of 
antiquity. He wished, therefore, that Mr. 
Winston's paper could be extensively circulated, 
for the dissemination of good taste. So long as 
nine-tenths of the world preferred the bar- 
barisms of antiquity to the finest works, he did 
not know what could be done to improve the 
art of glass-painting. Mr. Bury referred to a 
drawing of the east window from Lincoln’s-inn 
Chapel, &c. as an illustration of bad taste in 
modern work. He agreed with Mr. Winston 
that by an artist the mullions dividing a window 

ight be overlooked; but that was not the case 
with others, and when, as in some instances, a 
canopy or other object on the glass was com- 
pletely divided by a mullion, as in a German 
specimen among the drawings, the effect was 
very bad. 

. Winston said that, not being a professed 
artist, he had been obliged to study the subject 
in a desultory way, and rather by actual obser- 
vation and comparison than by deep reflection. 
Hence, he had not given his attention to the 
subject of painted glass for domestic purposes. 
He sproed with Mr. Trotman as to the principle 
of subdivision, and in his objection to colossal 
fi . Some of the figures in ancient windows 
did not appear so large as they actually were, 
in consequence of their skilful treatment by the 
artist. A figure of St. Christopher, at Stras- 
burg Cathedral, of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, was nearly 14 feet high; but the 
drapery was broken in every direction by lines 
of different colours, and there was little or no 
shadow; so that the general effect to the eye 
was similar to that of a mass of colours, or a 
regular pattern. The remarks of Mr. Parris, as 
to the cartoons of Raffaelle, were new to him, 
and he quite agreed with them. Sir C. East- 
lake had also poited out the manner in which 
Raffaelle had adapted his pope to their 
execution in a material incapable of any great 
effect of depth. He agreed with Mr. Papworth 
that ornamented ground-glass had much merit. 
It looked somewhat flimsy; but it was ve 
pretty, and certainly better than plain glass. It 
might be a question how far painted glass was 
suited to modern domestic habits. r. Wins- 
ton mentioned the round patterns seen in German 
glass, and Mr. Powell’s patent for stamping 
glass. The weight of this latter material, how- 
ever, rendered it objectionable for a window to 
be raised and lowered, but it was well suited 
to staircase windows, &c. What he had stated 
respecting the flat and the rotund style of glass- 
panting should be borne in mind; and the 
material should not be forced beyond its capa- 
bilities. The early MSS. certainly contained 
valuable hints in their illuminations. Mr. Bury’s 
remarks on the question of the cost of good win- 

dows were perfectly true ; and it was impossible 
to deny the superiority of foreign stained glass. 
The specimens in the Great Exhibition of 1851 
amply roved this. These were works produced 
, under the fostering patronage of powerful indi- 
viduals. It should be remembered that not 
only was there an objection to pay adequately 
for good works, but that a vast deal of money 
was wasted on bad works. It would be better 
to have one good one than fifty badones. The 
erection of one fine window in a church was 
sufficient for a generation; and doing more than 
that in an imperfect way, was only impeding 
what might be better done hereafter. It was 
the province of architects to elevate this art by 
im ing its importance upon their employers; 
and he felt sure that there would be no want 
of skilful designers, if proper encouragement 
were offered to them. 

The chairman (Mr. Wyatt) concurred in the 
necessity of architects forcing their employers 
in every possible case to encourage a higher 
style of art. He would never himself be a 

to the erection of a stained glass window, 
unless he had a choice both of the cartoon and 
the artist. Their difficulties had arisen from a 
combination of circumstances, of which not the 
least was the fact, that the whole world pro- 
fessed to be critics, especially in medisval art, 
and acknowledged no judgment but their own. 
He took occasion to refer to the new window 


in Mr. Hope’s church, in -street, which 
he as most factory, though he 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Leeds.—A considerable number of manufac- 
turers at Leeds have been fined for neglecting 
to consume the smoke arising from their furnaces. 
——A new theatre is about to be erected. The 
capital is to be raised in shares, and a consider- 
able sum has been already subscribed for. 

Moorallerton (Leeds).—The new church of 
St. John and burial-ground attached were con- 
secrated on Tuesday in week before last. The 
church and parsonage are in the Early English 
style, from designs by Mr. Joseph Thompson, of 
Leeds, architect, under whose superintendence 
they have been built, by Messrs. Seecph Wood 
pas Sons, of Woodhouse, masons, and Mr. 
Thomas Hall, of Leeds, joiner. The cost of 
construction, including parsonage-house and 
schoolroom, was about 3,000/. The church 
consists simply of nave and chancel, with spire 
at west end. The interior has been decorated. 
The east window, a gift by the late Mr. Ard 
Walker, designed by Mr. Charles Thompson, 
me i ted by Wales, represents St. John 
the 
groups. The chancel is paved with tesselated 
tiles, emblematic of St. John, presented by Mr. 
Newington, of Leeds. There are 250 sittings, 
100 free; and an organ-gallery holding forty 
children. Towards the endowment Mr. John 
Purchon contributed 1,000/. 

Grimsby —H.M.8. Black Eagle has been 
making a survey of Grimsby harbour and coast, 
with the view, it is surmised, of preparing plans 
for more efficient fortifications on the banks of 
the Humber. 

Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, is now lighted with 








ye has been resolved to erect a new 
Corn-exchange in Lynn. The design which has 
been accepted was prepared by Mr. Maberley, of 
the firm of Cruso and Maberley; and the-esti- 
mated cost of the new structure is 1,700/. _ 

Norfolk Estuary.—The Norfolk Estuary works 
are poocneing in a very satisfactory manner. 
The bank across the old channel of the Ouse is 
high and dry above the neap tides at flood; the 
scour in the Marsh-cut is being vigorously pro- 
secuted; and beyond the Marsh-cut, seaward, 
the scour is proceeding in the direction in which 
the Second, or Vinegar Middle Channel, will 
afterwards be formed. The bridges to complete 
the new approach from the north bank of the 
Marsh-cut to the town are also in course of 
rapid formation. 

Tranmere.—The designs of Messrs. Hay, the 
architects, have been selected for the new church, 
Limekiln-lane, and the works are to proceed 
immediately. Mr. Orred has given a most eli- 
gible site for this church. 

Wem.—The design for the new cemete 
chapel, on a plot of ground adjacent to this 
town, has been prepared by Mr. Dodson, of 
Shrewsbury, and received the approval of the 

hial committee, who have likewise entrusted 
to him the completion of the work. The style 
of the building is Early English, and it promises 
to be a neat and effective composition. The 
situation proposed for its erection will be in the 
centre of the burial-ground, in a direct line with 
the entrance, and it will be elevated on a low 
terrace. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN BROMPTON. 


In the preliminary notices for Acts of Par- 
liament for improvements in the Metropolis, 
the neighbourhood of Brompton stands promi- 
nently forth. The Royal Commissioners pro- 
mise several new and extensive public roads. 
Mr. Farlar, the original a of a great 
part of Brompton-square, also given notice 
to make a new road, from the end of Brompton- 
square into the road leading to Princes-gate, 

ightsbridge, and so to the Kensington-road, 
an alteration that has long been desired. If 
we understand rightly, the Kensington Im- 
provement Commissioners have also taken up 
this proposition, concerning which we shall have 
something more to say. 

The Kensington Improvement Commissioners 
have also recently removed an obstruction in 





A stained glass window, in memory of the 








vangelist, surrounded by emblematic | I 
we have had many days’ frost. A strong solu- 


da 
in’ early 


—— 


late Robert Gunter, Esq., has 
the direction of Mr. win, in St. 5 
West Brompton, for which building Mr. Gunter 
gave the site. The window is the work of Mr. 
ailes, and may be pronounced successful, 
The subject is the Ascension of the Saviour, and 
presents fourteen figures. The window is 
in three wide lights, of the Decorated period, 
A novelty has been attempted in the colour of 
the background. 


been put ym) 








NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTICAL. 

Stains on Masonry.—A correspondent (No, 
562, Nov. 12) inquires how to remedy the 
tendency in new stonework to grow green, and 
another (No. 564, Nov. 26) bids him a d 
cheer, for that two or three days’ frost will be 
sure to remove the tea I to say, that 
the greenness complained of is by no means 
to mew masonry, and also that a few 
s’ frost will xo¢, with certainty, remove it. 

ve seen some to-day (Dec. 19), although 


tion of corrosive sublimate, laid on with a 


brush after a few days’ dry weather, will effec- 
tually remove the 
prevent its growth for some time; I have not 
yet ascertained how long. 8. 


en stains on masonry, and 








ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
New Public Hall for Manchester —The gen- 


tlemen who were appointed in July last, to 
obtain 
Public 
Hall, made their selection last Tuesday. We 
understand that six sets of designs were sent 
in. That by Mr. Walters was chosen by the 
committee—the prize of one hunded guineas 
being awarded to Mr. Edward Salomons, for 
the second best design. It will be remembered 
by our readers, that the committee selected a 
few of the architects of Manchester to send in 
designs 
arisen, that the competition was not open to all 
the profession in the city. It is said that the 
architect’s estimate for the selected desi 
considerably exceeds the amount named as the 
limit by the committee. 


and estimates for the intended 
upon the site of the Free Trade 


Kat, 


; and some dissatisfaction seems to have 


Carlisle Lunatic Asylum Competition —Allow 


me to state the facts respecting the competition 
for the lunatic asylum to be erected near Carlisle 
for the counties of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, and advertised in your columns. The last 
day for delivermg designs 
December, and on the 19th of the same month, 
a circular was sent to the competitors, an- 
nounci 
examin 
had “ unanimously given the preference to those 
by Mr. Worthi 
the other designs had been already “carefully 
repacked and returned.” 
generally not less than thirty or forty com- 
poe for buildings of this 


was the Ist of 


that the committee had “carefull 
the various plans and estimates,” an 
n, of Manchester,” and that 
Now as there are 


ind, there must 
ve been some hundreds of different drawings, 


all to be “carefully examined,” in the short 
space of two weeks, after making deductions 
for the time required in unpacking. 

and re-packing 
therefore, that justice could have 
the designs of the several 
short space of time, for a b 
cost could not be much under 30, 


. : » arranging, 
: it was evidently impossible, 
en done Be 
competitors in t 
uildin , too, whose 
1. 
ONE OF THE COMPETITORS. 








Tue Roap at Hype Park Corner.—The road 


from Knightsbridge to Hyde Park Corner seems to 
us a disgrace to the practical science of the day. On 
the first occurrence of frost it is absolutely impassable 
without danger. It has had an unenviable notoriety 
in this respect for years; and still no remedy is at- 
tempted. On Monday night last, for example, we 
saw at one moment. five horses on their sides, : 

the others passing were compelled to walk with care 
io avoid taking the same position. 


Mr. Wittiam Hoprerton, Architect, died a few 
in the 74th year of his age. Mr. Hopperton 
life worked his way from the carpenter's 


the shape of iron bars, at the end of Brompton- | shop, established a drawing school, and ultimately 
crescent, next the Fulham-road—a great im- | placed himself in a respectable ice as a surveyor 
provement. and architect, With less ty he might have 


made more noise. 
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ON THE WARMING OF CHURCHES. 

Te followi r was read at a meeting 
of the Architectural iety of the archdeaconry 
of Northampton, by the Rev. H. J. Bigge:— 

The importance of the present subject will, 
I trust, render unnecessary any apology for the 
few remarks which are about to be offered to 
the members of the Architectural Society, on 
the Warming of Churches. It is one of those 
inquiries of a practical nature which demands 


our attention no less than the higher branches 


of ecclesiastical art, or antiquarian research, of 
which our society possesses several able ex- 
ponents, and which equally tends to promote 
the objects for which we are associated together. 


I should not have ventured upon a subject 
which presents so many difficulties, and concern- 
ing which there exist such varieties of opinion, 
had I not been requested by the Secretary, on 
exhibiting lately some plans to the committee 
in which a certain system of warming had been 
found to succeed, to make a short statement of 
the principles of its construction, and the advan- 
tages it was supposed to possess. 

It is very clear, from the more luxurious 
habits of the present age, as compared with the 
past, some artificial warmth is required, to 
render tolerable any lengthened attendance in 
those sacred edifices where our forefathers wor- 
shipped, without any contrivances for such a 
purpose. Since, therefore, it has become not 
only a matter of importance to the comfort of 
those who are strong and healthy, but absolutely 
essential to the safety of the sick and the infirm, 
who are frequently precluded altogether, by the 
prevalence of damp or cold, from attending the 
services of our Church, it cannot be a useless 
inquiry to ascertain the best means for effecting 
this object in the least objectionable manner. 
It may be observed, however, that every attempt 
at ss a church will be found to be com- 
pletely ineffectual, unless ay care be taken, 
in the first place, to remove those dilapidations 
which have tems caused by time, or those defi- 
ciencies which have crept in ee neglect. 
Perhaps there is a decayed door; the windows 
may be badly glazed, and here and there a 
broken quarry, or the pavement may be ss or 
defective! These are the certain and self-evident 
sources of cold, which is thus fruitlessly and in- 
juriously counteracted. The best method of 
preventing the annoyance arising from the cold 
air, is to ‘hang a curtain over the door, which is 
in every way more suitable than the red baize 
doors which we sometimes see, reminding us 
more of the entrance to a theatre than to a 
sacred edifice. A kind of thick felted cloth is 
manufactured for the purpose by Mr. French, 
of Bolton, in Lancashire (of which there are 
some specimens in the Society’s room). 

_Let us glance for a moment at some of the 
different contrivances which have already been 
resorted to for obtaining artificial heat. Cast- 
iron stoves of every kind, and size, and denomi- 
nation, have been successively adopted, and as 
often thrown aside: it would be quite a task 
to discuss the respective merits of each, as it 
would be sometimes a difficult one to analyse 
the names they bear. There are the Phenix, 
Vesta, Pyro-pneumatic, and Patent Chunk 
Stoves; there are stoves with os 
flues; Joyce’s stove, without any flue; an 
the patent calorifitre gas stove, which requires 
no pipe, and will burn for twelve hours without 
any attention whatever. 

No one can enter a church in which some 
one of these iron stoves has been placed with- 
out being forcibly struck with their unsightly 
and unecclesiastical character, and the great 
disfigurements which they generally occasion to 
all parts of the building. Fines of every variety 
of shape, and size, and hue, are extended in 
every direction, either suspended by chains 
from above, or supported by legs from below: 
they pursue horizontal, zigzag, and perpendi- 
cular courses above the pews or under the gal- 
leries; they are thrust equally through the 
bare walls or itebly-Syaneeial windows, violating 
all principles of correct taste, and in defiance of 
all ecclesiastical propriety. But, besides these 
evils, there are two great defects which will be 
found to exist in. most of the iron stoves in 
common use. The first is especially to be no- 


ticed in churches and buildings with stone 





floors. However large the fires may be, and 
the heat they emit, there will always be in 
winter, a current of cold air from the doors and 
windows, sweeping along the floor towards the 
fire, so that the f w who are in a situation to 
feel the influence of the heat are, at the same 
time, inconvenienced by the cold. The greatest 
amount of heat will rise to the space above, 
while the air least warmed will remain on the 
lowest portion of the building, and always keep 
that part cold. Hence, though a person may 
feel warmth to his face, his feet will suffer from 
the cold of the pavement, and that part of his 
body will be chilled where warmth is most 
needed. The other defect is, the 
of fuel, in proportion to the heat obtained: it 
has been calculated that at least eleven parts of 
every twelve of the heat generated, passes. in 
waste up the chimney. 

Another objection to iron stoves is, that the 
heat, being transmitted through a metallic sub- 
stance which expands under the influence of 
fire, carries with it any impurities existing in 
the coal which are evolved in combustion ; pro- 
ducing that stifling and oppressive sensation 
which every one must have experienced who has 
come within their reach. I am bound to notice 
favourably, although it is an iron stove, one 
that has been sae’ in the churches of Brampton 
Ash and Welford, since I am informed that it 
has answered its purpose, and because it is dif- 
ferent in its construction from those I have 
mentioned. A well is sunk in the floor, 10 feet 
long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet deep. In 
this is placed a cast-iron stove, about 1 foot 
6 inches square, with a pipe 6 feet long, havi 
a closed Po into which drains are conducte 
from different sides of the building to supply 
the stove with cold air. The well is covered 
over with an iron grating, through which the 
hot air ascends into the church. The smoke 
passes away by means of a flue under the pave- 
ment, and is carried up the tower, and thus 
there is nothing visible in the building. 

The system of warming by hot water, conveyed 
in pipes along the walls, and on a level with the 
floor, is free from most of the objections just 
stated, and is effective in its operation ; but the 
expense of laying it down, and afterwards 
maintaining it, is too great to admit of its being 
employed in ordinary cases. 

me years ago, the Cambridge Camden 
Architectural Society, in order to avoid the 
unsightliness of iron stoves and pipes, recom- 
mended an open brazier, filled with coke, to be 
placed on the floor of the nave or chancel, and 
raised on a stone plinth about 6 inches high, so 
that the whole might be about 18 inches alto- 
gether. This was to be lighted for an hour or 
two before service, and afterwards removed, 
when sufficient heat had been obtained to warm 
the church. This plan, however, has been ve 
rarely adopted, since the dust and smoke whic 
were unavoidably created, would be with diffi- 
culty removed without the introduction of cold 
air. 
I am informed that in Salisbury Cathedral, 
during cold weather, two or three braziers 
full of live charcoal are placed on the floor in 
different parts of. the building. Its ae size, 
no doubt, prevents any prejudicial effects from 
the carbonic acid gas emitted, though it fre- 
quently produces a sensation of drowsiness, and, 
in a smaller area, it is clear that this method 
would be attended with dangerous consequences. 

At Durham Cathedral, upwards of a dozen 
patent Phoenix stoves, which consist of an iron 
cylinder, about five feet high and a foot in 
diameter, are placed about the edifice; the pipes 
are thrust out at the windows nearest to them ; 
and the result, though unsightly enough, is 
tolerably successful. 

In the church of St. Stephen, Westminster— 
better known as that which has been built at the 
sole cost of Miss Burdett Coutts—a most com- 
plete system both of igor nu and ventilation 
is adopted, by means of which hot air, from a 
large outside the building, is forced into 
flues constructed in the floor and walls: cold 
air is admitted in a similar manner, and both 
can be regulated according to circumstances. 

By the kindness of J. W. Hugall, Esgq., archi- 
tect, of Cheltenham, I am favoured with a de- 
scription of a gas stove, which has lately been 


eat waste | be 





constructed with good results. It consists of 





an earthenware chamber, within which the gas- 
burners are placed. Around this there is 
another chamber, of the same material; be- 
tween these two the fresh air is admitted, and 
is heated by coming in contact with the heated 
surface. A foul-air tube carries away any un- 
wholesome vapour into a chimney. 
: The vaeger 4 bg — hy the ceniite 
avi at le eci t 
ves of public po ro pronounced i thar 
favour, it mes a matter of some importance to 
ascertain what is the best method of i 
them as conducive as possible to the comfort o 
the occupants, so that the objection to their 
ing open may not operate in a manner pre- 
judicial to their adoption. The object to be 
attained, therefore, in warming a church, is to 
provide that a body of heat should arise from 
the pavement, whic shall traverse as large a 
portion of the unoccupied area of the b 
as possible. This principle of heating from 
below, under various modifications, was 
known to the Romans, and seems to have been 
admirably adapted for the purpose. Rooms and 


baths heated on this system ap; to have 
been provided in eve’ man villa; and. they 
have been discovered in England wherever the 


remains of Roman habitations are to be found. 
A short notice of them, therefore, may not be 
uninteresting, as a record of their skill and con- 
trivance in providing for the internal warmth. of 
their houses. 

The ayo Hypocaust seg a —— 
signifying lite re or heat underneath) was 
conpbeucted in. ts following manner, as will ke 
observed from the ground plan and section of 
one which a been tig Pcorgg on It 
consisted of a parallelogram ee 
10 feet wide, containing four rows of back 

illars, some square and others round, 2 feet 

igh, standing 1 foot apart, upon a foundation 
of tiles. The ceiling was formed of lange fies 
2 feet square: upon these was laid a 
of cement or lime and pounded bricks, in whieh 
was set the passat Mosaic pavement, com- 
posed of small tessere or cubes of different 
colours, the whole being 10 inches thick. . The 
fire-hearth was at one end, constructed: under 
an arch in the outer wall, below the level of the 
ground, and the flame thro 
arched cavity or throat. of the furnace directly 
into the hypocaust. The furnace was probably 
approached from without, in the same manner 
as the stoves of hot-houses at the present day. 
In addition to these supporting pillars, there 
were frequently rows of flue tiles, with a hole 
on one side, placed near, and built into .the 
— above, «" = to admit a pages? the 

ot air over different parts of the building. 
The floor of the furnace was 18 inches below the 
ae —— bypocasst, in ag that the heat 

ight thus rise to the roof: the large 
which the furnace occupied was provided for 
the admission of air, and was also necessary 
for conveying a heated current through 
flues, as the Romans were unacquainted wi 
the use of a chimney for ing a draught. 
The hypocaust is well known to the Chinese, 
and is in common use near Pekin, where.the 
winter is very severe. The houses of. the 
better. class of persons are built with double 
walls, and with hollow flues extending beneath 
the floors. The fire-place is constructed agains 
the outer wall of the room to.be heated, b 
which means the annoyance from dust aa 
smoke is avoided. The floor consists of flat 
tiles or flag stones, set in cement, so as to pre- 
vent the escape of smoke into the room. B 
this means, the heat, coming in contact wit 
every part of the floor, is uniformly diffused 
over the apartment. The ingenio 
of the Chinese (from which we 
borrow a useful lesson) prevents the flues bei 
choked with soot. Instead of employing 
of Ayes quality, they use the inferior or refuse 
coal for this purpose, and mix it with clay, 
earth, or any decayed vegetable matter, : and 
then form it into balls, which. are dried in the 
sun. They find that these balls, during com- 
bustion, give out very little smoke. This 
method is not adopted from. any ity of 
coal, but. the Chinese know how to use it. to 
a bi ye 

ve thought it necessary to carry these 

remarks upon the hypocaust to some length, 














requirements. By a reference 
Rockingham Church, it will be 
the furnace is constructed 3 feet below 
of the floor, at the north-west corner 
It consists, as the section will 
arched chamber for the fire, 2 feet 
inches. high, and 10 inches 
from which a flue, } foot square, conducts 
smoke and’ hot air, by a gradual rise of 6 
‘iti a foot ; or, where practicable, the flue 
‘be t up immediately to the surface. 
' the furnace is eontracted by the 
insertion of a bridge at the top, im order 
# Cause the consumption of as much smoke as 
ible in the , before it enters the 
. This ion of it, viz. 6 feet, is con- 
stracted with  fire-bricks and tiles, and it is 
here Faas. amount of heat is 
, starting from the dimen- 
ware, gradually sinoreases 
in width feet, but decreases in depth to 
indhies, when’ it reaches the level on which 
is to'proceéd. The flue is then conducted 
the between the seats, the pave- 
itself forming the roof. Blue and red 
tiles laid’ alternately, lozenge- 
the pavement; they vg = in 
resting common blue slates, 
are capporeed dt intervals of six inches 
bricks set on edge in the middle of the 
the whole forming a solid substratum, and 
means unsightly. Staffordshire tiles are 
because: they will best stand the fire, and 
roe ee ed gre ae honey 
is purpose. posing the passage to 
5 feet wide, and the flue 2 feet, t 
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a space of 1 foot 6 inches on each 
the w 
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e = ata ba of the _ thus pre- 
i danger over-heating. e 
along this a the extent 
6b when it enters a chimney, formed 
nine-inch tiles inserted in the wall, 
carried up through the parapet. 

I have also exhibited a plan of Weldon 
, showing the position of two furnaces, 
ich, in this case, are required from there 
e larger area to be warmed. It is of im- 
hat the furnaces should be constructed 
A np cve that a certain rise may be 
the flues. The best place, in 
be found to be under the porch; 
underneath being excavated, and 
formed, easy access is obtained to 
as well as a convenient receptacle 
An important advantage is gained 
tion of the furnace : every time the 
and a current of cold air enters, 
mediately warmed by coming in con- 
h the heated tiles just above the fur- 
then it is carried on, provided there 
seats, without doors, in the first in- 
ce to the feet, which are thus  # com- 
warm. It will be seen that from the 
h of the flue no heat is wasted, and 
igher the chimney is carried, the greater 

inty there will of insuring a 
. ‘Where practicable, the tower there- 
e best place in which to construct the 
In churches where one furnace can- 
sufficient warmth, an ingenious 
has been isting of a 
i r to the depth of 
1 ft. 6in. ; 1 ft. in diameter at the bottom, and 
8 in. at the top, lined with fire bricks, and 
having a flue at the bottom rumning into the main 
the distance of about three feet. From 
the plan it will be’ seen that the shape of it is 
somewhat similar to that of a coffee-pot. This 
fire-hole is suitable for warming a vestry, or for 
ions of a church ae a too ee i 

. The principle upon 
it acts is that of a dent cane; the 
are at the bottom, then some 
smaller sticks, and shavings at the top; these 
are lighted, and the flame is carried downwards 
by the pressure of the air above, igniting the 
wood and ‘coals, and consuming the e in 
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at the lowest point im the building 
y from’ fire, the only access to the furnace 
being on the outside; the absence of dust, 
smoke, and dirt; and the economy of fuel. 
The person who has executed the work at Rock- 
Groot Wider, ni Leamington, who ico appliod 
igent builder, at i , who has ie 
this system of ing to several ckdrohen and 
schools in that neighbourhood. The cost of it 
for the length extent I have described, 
amounted at Rockingham, to 35/.; at Weldon, 
to 65/. The materials were supplied by Mr. 
Arnold, tile and brick manufacturer, Tamworth. 
Tt was impossible to convey any idea of this 
ee without ing these remarks to a greater 
h than I could have wished, and even now, 
I fear I have left much wnsaid, and which | 
I shall be happy to communicate to any person | 
who wishes for further information on the sub- | 
ject. 
Before concluding, I mast not omit to notice 
one other method of keeping our churches 
warmed and aired, and which cannot fail to be 
attended with beneficial results, and that is to: 
open them as frequently as possible for Divine | 
Service. Let this simple method be adopted, 
in addition to the artificial means seca re- 
commended, and we shall not have to complain 
of cold, which may, in some measure, be the 
— of a want of zeal and devotion in our- 
selves. 








Potices of Wooks. 


Once upon a Time. By Crantas Kyicut. 
In Two Volumes. London: Murray, Albe- 
a vimoNng 1854. , " 

Anp pleasant, entertaining volumes they are,— 

full of that genial spirit and that faaniliae know- 

ledge of old London and old times for which 

Mr. Knight is so distinguished. Some of 

fhe pieces have appeared before in print, but 

others are new; and even the old are newly 
touched up. In these glimpses of the past we 
have picturesque reminiscences of Addison and 

Steele, in familiar chat, of “‘ John Dryden, Esqr.” 

and “ Mr. Milton” of Holborn, Dr. Johnson, 

Ben Jonson, e¢ multis alits. The titles of some 

half-dozen out of the six-and-thirty chapters, or 

sketches, into which the little work is divided, 
will give some idea of its nature and its general 
spirit. Such are “ The First Newspaper Stamp,” 

* Horace Walpole’s World of Letters,” and of 

* Fashion,” “ St. John’s Gate,” “ Philip Sidney 

and Fulke Greville,” ‘“Shakespere’s First Ride 

to London,” “ Ben Jonson’s 

Aubrey and his eminent Men.” Of the inter- 

eating nature and subjects of. others, the titles 

merely would not clearly tell. 


Letters on the Condition of the Working Classes 
of Nassaw. By T. Twintne, Jun. mdon : 
Barclay, Castle-street, Leicester- 

square. 


THEsE very practical and interesting letters com- 
prise a report on the intellectual and technical 
train ings, and household economy of 
the wo -classes of Nassau, and on the insti- 
tutions lished for their benefit. The 
is addressed to the council of the Society of 
Arts, and is also designed for distribution 
amongst the institutions out the country 
in association with that society. The informa- 
tion it contains cannot but be valuable to the 
industrial classes in this country, both as re- 
pape ee! ugh oy oti kare pe 
, and those in which they are behind their 
fellow-workmen in some parts of Germany. The 
details on the subject of industrial i 
tion are especi i 
regard to domestic life. 
wages of stonemasons in Nassau 
16s. 8d.; img masons, 6s. 


carpenters, 5s. 10d. to 7s. 4d. ; 
wintewashers, 6s. to ‘7s. 4d. ; 
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“ Murray’s Railway Reading” will ulti- 
mately form a feteer itself: it must be a 
paying concern; its issues continue so ' 
to appear. That the public do esteem it we 
very well know : indeed, almost the only com- 
plamt we hear of it is, that too few works 
originate in it. This objection, however, has 
been ab rari urged from different quarters, 
and, we think, ought to be-considered by the pub- 
lisher. True, many of the issues are of a higher 
order than any that are likely to be got off-hand 
to mere publishers’ order ; yet many of the public 
prefer newsecond-rate matter to old chefd euvres, 
even though till now beyond their reach, over 
looking the fact that one main merit of Murra 
railway reading consists in bringing within t 
reach of the general public many works of 
heretofore a more or less expensive order. We 
have now to notice two newissues. Oneis, the 
“Beauties of Byron,” a selection adapted pur- 

y for free circulation in the family circle, 

t which would have been all the more likely 
perhaps to attain its end, in keeping from view 
everything considered as offensive to sensitive 
minds, the “ Advertisement” to that end 
being addressed to ‘the old folks” through any 
other channel than the volume itself, for there 
it may only excite a curiosity which had better 
not have been roused by such announcement ; 
since, if afterwards gp mcy im any underhand 
way, the reading of passages so marked or 
stamped with infamy as it were, would be likely 
to do ten times the injury which their insertion 
amongst the “beauties ” themselves could have 
done to “the pure” in mind, to whom “all 
things are pure,” unless impurity be instilled 
into them in just some such way, and by just 
such teaching as this. The “ Beauties of Byron” 
here presented, comprise a portion of his lord- 
ship’s prose as well as of his poetry, and must 
rive a fair idea of the man as a writer in both 
instances. The next issue of the railway readi 
to be noticed, is a re-issue of Wilson Croker’s 
“History of the Guillotine,” in the Quarterly 
Review of December, 1844, an interesting 
article, in which the author’ shows that the 
Guillotine was xo¢ invented by Dr. Guillotin 
or any other Frenchman, but was a mere 
jagiarism of the old Halifax Gibbet, and Scot- 
tish Maiden. The whole of this. little shilling 
volume is of curious though painful interest. 
Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, of Parliament 
street and London-wall, have “published by 
authority ” a small volume on “The London 
Hackney Cab Fares and Di ” giving 
nearly 13,000 distances in miles and yards, mea- 

and calculated under the superintendence 

of the commissioner of police for the City. 
Strange to say, however, useful th this 
volume cannot but be with such ‘a Iist of dis- 
tances, it is not. generally available as a metro- 
politan guide, because sin of the. calcula- 
tions begins or ends in the City itself. Thus at 
once we can find the distance and the fare from 
Brom to Aldersgate-street or Lothbury, &. 
bat not from Brompton to Charing-cross or to 
Regent-street, far less to any other point north 
or south of this one line between Brompton and 
the City. To City men, however, this little 
volume must be valuable, and our metropolitan 
police commissioners, we suppose, must autho- 
rize the publication of a similar work for the 
metropolis at . The National Miscellany 
progresses steadily, and No. II. of Vol. IT. 1s 
now before us. It contains, her inter- 
matter, an article on “Our National 
i cts,” which, however, is 

to its object ; and an excel- 

one.on “The National Drama” Messrs. 








joiners, or cabinetmakers (with board 
fodging), ‘Qs. 4d. to 3s. 44.; smiths (ditto), | 


y have just published » useful “ Supple- 
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